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ACT    FIRST. 


f 


F   FAUST. 


FIRE. 


R. 


* 


a 


TABLE.    O 

A    STREET    IN   WITTENBURG, 

WITH  WINE  HOUSE  AND  THE  ABODE  OF  MARGUERITE. 

(Cathedral  in  the  Distance.) 


HOSTELRIE       £ 

OPEN  TO 
AUDIENCE.        Q 


SIGN. 


CATHEDRAL. 


HOUSE 


STREET. 


ACT    SECOND. 

E\}t  ffiartiett  of  JHarguertte's  ®ouse, 

(by  moonlight). 


DOOR. 

GARDEN 

WALL. 

0 

TREE. 

GARDEN 

DOOR 

WITH 

PAVILION. 

STEPS. 

WINDOW. 

ACT     THIRD. 

iterior  of  the  Cathedral,  with  Town  Fountain. 


CATHEDRAL. 


FOUNTAIN 


HOUSES. 


HOUSES. 


SKY. 


%\t  glptljeosis  at  Marguerite. 

SKY. 

MARGUERITE 
SUPPORTED   BY   GOOD   SPIRITS. 


SKY. 


SKY. 


(Costumes. 


German  Costumes  of  the  last  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

See  "Hefner's  Costumes,"  3rd  series,  and  "  Spalart's  Kostume;"  also  "Betchz's 

Outlines  to  Faust." 

Faust.  1st  dress — Black  gown  trimmed  with  black  velvet ;  grey- 
hair  and  beard.  2nd  dress — Silver  grey  doublet  and  short  trunks, 
full  short  crimson  velvet  cloak  and  cap,  (feather)  trimmed  with  gold, 
grey  silk  tights,  shoes,  short  hair,  moustache  and  beard.  3rd  dress 
—Puce  velvet  shape,  cloak  and  cap,  slashed  with  puce  satin,  silk 
tights  same  colour,  shoes:  sword  worn  (by  all  the  characters) 
horizontally  across  the  outside  of  the  hip. 

Mephistopheles.  Black  velvet  doublet,  trunks  and  cloak  slashed 
with  red  and  gold,  red  cap  and  high  single  red  feather,  red  tights 
and  shoes,  thin  black  eyebrows  and  moustache,  peaked  beard, 
hooked  nose,  short  black  wiry  hair,  cadaverous  complexion. 

Valentine  and  Brander.  Dark  doublets,  trunks  and  tights,  buff 
leather  jerkins  without  arms,  steel  gorgets,  shoes,  caps  and  feathers, 
bandileers,  swords,  matchlocks  and  powder  flasks,  moustache  and 
beard. 

Siebel  and  Students.  Plain  doublet  and  trunks,  hose  and  shoes, 
square  collegiate  hats  or  trencher  caps. 

Citizens.  Doublets  or  gowns,  trunks,  hats  or  caps,  and  hose  of 
different  colours. 

Marguerite.  White  merino  dress  embroidered  with  silk  at  the 
edges,  looped  up  by  pocket  suspended  from  girdle,  white  petticoat, 
demi-sleeve  reaching  to  elbow,  hair  plain  gathered  into  net  behind. 
2nd  dress — White  muslin  edged  with  gold;  under  dress — plain 
white. 

Martha.  Red  overdress  of  the  above  fashion,  blue  petticoat, 
caul  cap,  grey  hair. 

Genevieve,  Madeline,  Helene,  and  Citizens.  Coloured  dresses 
looped  up  showing  petticoat,  belt  and  pouch,  some  Avith  caul  caps. 

Good  Spirits.  White  robes  and  large  feather  wings. 


Time  in  Performance — 2  hours. 


FAUST    and    MARGUERITE. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  l — Faust's  Laboratory.   Large  window,  l. 

Faust  discovered  seated,  r.  c,  at  table,  k.,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands; 

lamp  burning ;  fire,  c. 

Chorus  {without  music)  heard  in  the  street  before  curtain  rises. 

Chorus  of  Students. 

The  youth  of  the  year 

Is  the  Spring, 
Then  fruits,  flowers  appear, 

So  let's  sing ! 
And  believe  it  a  truth 

Quite  divine, 
'Tis  the  duty  of  youth 

To  drink  wine ! 
"While  we're  youthful  and  strong 

Earth  above, 
Be  our  life  like  our  song, 

"Wine  and  Love!'' 

Faust,  {rising)  Youth — Love! — always  the  same  burthen  to 
their  song,  (chorus  resumed  until  it  fades  in  the  distance — going  to 
window)  Happy  fools !  There  they  go,  arm  in  arm,  down  the  street. 
Students  and  their  sweethearts — fresh  young  hearts  with  joyous 
faces !  (laughing)  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Poor  old  Doctor  Faust ! — 
here  are  your  sweethearts — in  black  robes,  and  withered  skin, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  theology — ah !  (sighing)  I  have 
passed  many  very  happy  nights  with  them — ah !  (lie  re-seats 
himself,  his  face  in  his  hands) 

Enter  Siebel  gently,  l.  1  e. 

Siebel.  There  he  is,  reading — I  mustn't  disturb  him. 

Faust.  Doubtless  they  say,  as  they  pass  my  window  and  see  a 
light  still  burning,  "  There  is  old  Doctor  Faust  still  at  study;  there 
he  is,  alone,  bent  over  his  books,  while  others  sleep  or  amuse  them- 
selves.   Poor  old  man  !  "  and  they  pass  on  pitying  me. 

Siebel.  Somehow,  I  never  dare  speak  to  him. 

Faust.  Why  should  I  think  of  it  ? — (abstractedly)  the  time  is 
past,  'tis  useless  to  regret  it !  The  desire  for  youth  and  pleasure 
awake  in  me  when  the  lamp  of  life  is  almost  extinct  ? 

Siebel.   (timidly)  Master! 

Faust.  Who's  there  ? 


6  FAUST  AND  MARGUERITE.  [ACT  I. 

Siebel.  Me,  dear  master !    Siebel,  your  pupil ! 

Faust,  {kindly)  Siebel!  What  do  you  want,  my  good  lad? 

Siebel.  Nothing!    I 

Faust,  {sitting  down)  Come  here,  Siebel !  {he  sits  on  a  stool  at  hi* 
feet)  Your  mother  sent  thee  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  take  thee 
as  my  pupil  and  teach  thee  philosophy. 

Siebel.  (c.)  Ah  !  philosophy  is 

Faust,  (k.  c.)  A  fine  thing,  truly.  While  all  nature  is  rich  in 
foliage  and  in  fruit,  while  youth  sings  and  dances  'neath  the 
spreading  trees ;  it  shuts  itself  up  between  four  walls  and  studies 
to  learn  to  doubt — everything. 

Siebel.  Yes,  master,  it's  charming  ! 

Faust.  You  think  so  ? 

Siebel.  I — I 

Faust.  Come,  come,  tell  me — the  songs  of  your  jovial  friends 
have  more  charms  for  you  than  my  lessons  in  philosophy.  You 
come  to  bid  me  farewell ! 

Siebel.  No,  no. 

Faust.  So  much  the  worse  for  you  ! 

Siebel.  On  the  contrary.  1  said  to  my  jovial  friends,  as  you 
call  them.     I  can't  come  with  you,  I  should  lose  a  night's  study. 

Faust.  To  whom  said  you  that  ? 

Siebel.  To  my  friends,  who  meet  to  night,  at  the  wine  vault 
of  Master  Luder,  to  drink  a  parting  glass  with  one  of  our  comrades 
who  goes  to  the  army  to-morrow  to  join  his  regiment. 

Faust.  And  who  is  this  comrade  ? 

Siebel.  Our  friend,  Valentine  ! 

Faust.  A  brave  fellow  no  doubt ! 

Siebel.  Oh,  the  bravest  of  any  of  us  ! 

Faust.  Why  not  follow  his  example  ?     Become  a  soldier! 

Siebel.  Me ! 

Faust.  Why  not  ?  You  will  wear  a  fine  dress — you  will  have  a 
long  sword,  and  a  longer  feather  in  your  cap — all  the  girls  will 
doat  on  you ! 

Siebel.  {smiling)  Oh ! 

Faust.  Ah,  that  makes  you  smile !  {taking  his  hand)  Perhaps 
you  have  a  sweetheart. 

Siebel.  {embarrassedj  A  sweetheart ! 

Faust.  Is  she  young?  Is  she  pretty?  Do  you  love  her ?  Are 
you  happy?    Come,  tell  me  of  your  love  ! 

Siebel.  You,  master  ? 

Faust.  Why  not  ? 

Siebel.  I  dare  not ! 

Faust.  Does  my  black  robe  and  grey  beard  intimidate  you  ? 

Siebel.  No,  not  that,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  right  or  proper  to 
speak  of  such  things  before  you. 

Faust.  You  are  right — I  am  so  old  ! 

Siebel.  You  mean  so  grave — so  learned — so  wise  ! 

F'aust.  Wise?   Siebel,  my  pupil — you  are  the  wiser  of  the  two. 

Siebel.  Oh !  master  ! 

Faust.  I  say  you  are.    Come  teach  me— tell  me — what  is  love  ? 


SC.  I.] 
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Siebel.  Love ! 

Faust.  A  charming  something — is  it  not? 

Siebel.  Yes. 

Faust.  As  charming  as  philosophy  ? 

Siebel.  Oh !  love  is  different  to  philosophy. 

Faust.  Ay — it  gives  more  pleasure  ? 

Siebel.  Not  always. 

Faust.  Ah  !  I  see — thy  mistress  does  not  make  thee  happy  ? 

Siebel.  Marguerite  is  not  my  mistress. 

Faust.  Marguerite  ! 

Siebel.  Marguerite — that's  her  name. 

Faust.  A  very  pretty  one  ! 

Siebel.  Not  so  pretty  as  her  eyes  ! 

Faust.  And  she  is  not  thy  mistress  ? 

Siebel.  No.     I  don't  know  even  that  she  loves  me. 

Faust.  Have  you  not  asked  her  ? 

Siebel.  1  have  never  dared. 

Faust.  Indeed ! 

Siebel.  Her  brother  says  that  she  may  love  me  some  day  or 
other — and  so  1  wait  till  that  day  comes — 1  would  not  force  her  to 
marry  me. 

Faust.  You  think  of  marrying  her  ? 

Siebel.  I  think  of  nothing  else — I  can't  think  of  anything  else — 
when  you  speak  to  me  of  the  sun  and  moon  my  heart  seems  to  say 
Mar — gue— rite.  I  open  my  ears  and  stretch  my  neck  to  listen  to 
you — but  'tis  her  voice  I  hear.  I  look  through  your  telescope  to 
admire  the  stars  you  teach  me  the  names  of — and  there  —even  there 
I  see  her  bright  eyes  shining  on  me  from  the  sky. 

Faust,  (ridng)  There — go — go. 

Siebel.  Have  I  said  anything  to  make  you  angry,  master? 

Faust.  No— no — but  I  would  be  alone. 

Siebel.  1  go,  master. 

Faust.  Thy  friends  wait  for  thee — go,  join  them,  amuse  your- 
selves, laugh,  sing,  drink,  shout,  that  the  whole  town  may  hear  ye. 

Siebel.  Thank  you,  master. 

Faust,  (sliaking  hands)  Good  night — go,  amuse  thyself — to- 
morrow tell  me  all  that  you  will  do  to-night — speak  again  to  me 
of  thy  mistress. 

Siebel.  Oh !  as  often  as  you  please. 

Faust.  'Tis  more  amusing  than  philosophy — is  it  not?  Good 
night,  Siebel.     To-morrow  ! 

Siebel.  To-morrow,  master.    Good  night.         Exit  Siebel,  l.  1  e. 

Faust.  To-morrow!  To- morrow  brings  to  him  happiness,  pleasure, 
love ;  to  me,  solitude  and  study.  Oh,  philosophic  fool !  Oh, 
miserable  pedant,  already  old — old  without  ever  having  known  a 
human  joy  or  human  sympathy !  [agitated]  Old,  without  a  happy 
memory  of  youth — the  tender  thought  of  love — the  high-souled 
taste  of  glory !  I  will  know  them  yet  !  I  will,  if  I  call  into  my  aid 
the  Spirit  of  all  evil !  (lightning,  thunder,  wind)  The  wind  rises ! 
The  thunder  peals  !  Can  he  have  heard  my  invocation  ?  Be  it  so, 
let  him  come  :  I  feel  that  I  dare  front  him ! — Satan  !  1  invoke  thoe ! 
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Music.  Thunder,  lightning,  wind,  noise;  the  window  opens  and 
Mephistopheles  enters  the  room  through  the  sill  of  the  window; 
Faust  terror  struck. 

Mephis.  Good  evening,  doctor  ! 

Faust,  (r.  c.)  Who  art  thou  ? 

Mephis.  Who  am  I !  Come,  that's  a  good  joke  :  you  know  me. 
Did  you  not  call  me  just  now  by  name? 

Faust.  No! 

Mephis.  Oh,  fie,  doctor !  you  did  indeed,  I  knew  your  voice ; 
besides,  you  would  not  turn  me  out  in  such  bad  weather,  I  should 
catch  cold.     Let  me  dry  my  cloak.     " 

Faust.  My  fire  is  out ! 

Mephis.  I'll  light  it  again  !  I'm  a  capital  hand  at  making  up  a 
fire !  (he  takes  a  pitcher  and  pours  water  on  the  fire,  it  lights  directly) 
There  !  that's  nice.  There's  nothing  so  comfortable  as  warmth  I 
think.     Come,  warm  yourself! 

Faust.  I  am  not  cold. 
i  Mephis.  But  you  tremble  in  every  limb — ah,  you  fear  me !  (he 
sits  by  fire  and  warms  his  feet)  How  would  you  have  felt  then,  had 
I  appeared  to  you  in  my  traditional  costume  ?  ' 

Faust.  Not  more  than  I  do  now. 

Mephis  Right !  'tis  only  fools  and  children  who  are  frightened 
by  material  horrors.  But,  come  !  Let  us  proceed  to  business  !  You 
called  me !  What  can  I  do  for  you? 

Faust.  Nothing. 

Mephis.  You  doubt  my  power  ? 

Faust.  Perhaps. 

Mephis.  Ah,  you  have  not  studied  in  vain ;  but,  tell  me,  why  did 
you  call  me  ? 

Faust.  Why  did  I  call  thee ! 

Mephis.  What  do  you  want  ?  Gold  ? 

Faust,  (with  contempt)  Gold ! 

Mephis.  You  despise  it  ?  Right !  as  I  said,  you  have  not  studied 
in  vain. 

Faust.  Will  gold  bring  me  back  my  youth  ? 

Mephis.  Ah !  I  see,  your  grey  hairs  offend  you.  Well,  I'll  give 
you  others ! 

Faust.  You  will  ? 

Mephis.  Black  or  brown— ^straight  or  curled — according  to  your 
own  taste ! 

Faust.  Can  you  give  me  back  my  youth  ? 

Mephis.  I  can. 

Faust.  And  in  return  ? 

Mephis.  Oh,  I  ask  literally  nothing  !  I  am  now  your  servant 
and  will  be  your  slave,  and  afterwards,  at  some  remote  period,  you 
will  be  mine!  (taking  paper  from  his  pocket)  Come,  sign,  don't 
let  us  loiter  over  business.  Here  is  an  elixir  I  have  prepared 
expressly  for  you — What,  you  hesitate  ? 

Chorus  heard  in  the  street — "  The  Youth  of  the  Year,  dc. 

Faust,  (taking parchment)  No,  give  it  me! 
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Mephis.  Sign  (giving  him  peri)  here,  (he  signs)  Thank  you,  doctor, 
much  obliged — now  drink!  (giving  him  phial  Faust  hesitates)  Again! 
look  and  decide  !  {he  extends  his  hand,  tlie  scene  opens  and  discovers 
Marguerite  sleeping  on  a  bank  of  flovjers) 

Faust.  Ha !  (he  drhiks — scene  closes) 

Mephis.  (Faust's  robe,  &c,  fall  from  him  and  he  appears  richly 
habited  as  a  young  Cavalier) 

Faust.  Where  is  she  ?     I  would  see  her ! 

Mephis.  How  your  young  blood  fires. 

Faust.  I  would  see  her. 

Mephis.  Follow  me ! 

They  exit  passing  through  the  ivall  and  window. 

>cene  II. — A  Street.  Wine-shop  with  front  opento  Audience,  r.  Sign, 
"A  Bacchus  bestriding  a  Cask,"  a  stone  beneath;  Church,  c; 
daybreak. 

Anselm  and  Peters  discovered  playing  at  dice,  Fritz  looking  on; 
Siebel  and  Wagner  asleep  with  their  heads  on  table;  Brander 
filing  his  cup  ;  they  all  repeat  chorus. 

Peters,  (throwing)  Six ! 

Anselm.  Eight !  (Fritz  laughs) 

Peters.  Ten  ! 

Anselm.  Twelve ! 

Fritz.  Lost  again,  Peters  ! 

Peters.  I'll  never  play  with  you  again. 

Anselm.  Why  not  ? 

Peters.  Because  you  always  win. 

Anselm.  No,  'tis  you  who  always  lose. 

Fritz.  Never  mind,  think  of  the  proverb — bad  luck  at  play,  good 
luck  in  love ! 

Peters.  Bah  !     In  love,  as  in  play,  I'm  always  robbed ! 

Anselm.  Robbed !  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Peters    What  you  like  ! 

Anselm.  Do  you  dare  to 

Fritz,  (holding  him)  Come,  come — no  quarrelling. 

Wagner,  (waking  up)  No — no  quarrelling. 

Sierel.  (leaking  up)  No,  no! — no  quarrelling. 

Brander.  (between  them)  What  the  devil ! — we  are  not  here  toquar- 
rel — we're  here  to  drink,  and  laugh,  and  sing,  and  enjoy  ourselves. 

Siebel.  To  be  sure  we  are. 

Omnes.  But,  I  say — He  dared—  No  quarrelling,  &c. 

Brander.  Silence — while  I  sing. 

Song  and  Chorus. 

You  will  not  find  in  Christiany 
Such  students  as  in  Germany ; 
With  swagg'ring  stride  and  fierce  moustache, 
Each  sweet  lass  smiles  as  by  we  march, 
And  after  looks,  with  wistful  eye, 
As  carelessly  we  pass  them  by. 
Chorus  (beating  time  on  table  with  cups)  You  will  not  find,  &c 
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[ACT  I. 


On  us  love's  dart 

No  power's, 
Each  girl's  heart 

Is  ours : 
Spirits  that  death 

Dare  mock, 
No  pow'r  on  earth 

Can  shock : 
Greybeards  in  schools 

May  think, 
We're  not  such  fools — 

We  drink ! 
Love,  laugh  and  sing 

Life  o'er — 
Till  'neath  Death's  wing 

We  snore ! 
Chorus  {as  before)  You  will  not  find,  &c. 

Omnes.  Hurra! 

Brander.  Hollo !  here's  the  sun  getting  up  without  our  per- 
mission. 

Siebel.  Tell  him  to  go  to  bed  again. 

Brander.  Ha !  ha !  poor  Siebel !  did  you  wake  up  to  tell  us 
that — eh,  Siebel  ?  {slapping  him  on  the  back) 

Siebel..  Leave  me  alone  ! 

Brander.  He's  drunk  ! 

Siebel.  I'm  not — you  are  drunk  ! 

Brander.  Me  ! — I'm  never  drunk  ! — I  never  was  drunk  ! — I 
can't  get  drunk  ! — I  couldn't,  if  the  Rhine  ran  wine  and  I  drank 
it  all ! 

Siebel.  The  Rhine  all  wine  !  oho !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Brander.  Yes — the  Rhine !  Heads  below  !  {emptying  beer  on 
Wagner's  head) 

Wagner.  Fire  !    fire  ! 

Brander.  The  Rhine's  overflowing !  oho  !  What  the  devil  have 
we  to  do  with  philosophy,  and  geology,  and  conchology,  and  physi- 
ology, and  etymology — nothing !  Let  us  drink  !  Ho  !  Gertrude  ! 
some  wine ! 

Enter  Gertrude  with  wine — they  fill. 

Hollo !    Siebel — what  are  you  thinking  of? 

Siebel.  I  was  thinking  of  Valentine — he  is  going  away. 

Brander.  Well — he's  bidding  adieu  to  his  sister — let  him  take 
his  time.  If  you  were  in  his  place  you  would  embrace  her  and 
kiss  her  more  than  once,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Siebel.  Oh  !  wouldn't  I  ? 

Brander.  So  would  I !  {filling)  To  Valentine  ! 

Omnes.  To  Valentine  !  {drinking) 

Brander.  And  Marguerite ! 

Omnes.  And  Marguerite ! 

Siebel.  {with  enthusiasm)  And  Marguerite  ! 


Mfc. 
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Enter  Valentine,  Marguerite,  and  Martha  from  house,  l. 

Valentine.  Adieu  !  dear  Marguerite.  I  must  begone — 'tis  day- 
break ! 

Marguerite.  Already ! 

Valentine.  One  more  embrace,  dear  sister,  then  adieu ! — my 
friends  are  waiting  for  me. 

Marguerite.  When  will  you  return  ? 

Valentine.  I  hardly  know — in  a  month,  or  perhaps  two. 

Marguerite.  'Tis  a  long  time. 

Valentine.  Martha  will  keep  you  company  till  my  return. 

Martha.  Of  course  I  will — why  I've  known  you  since  you  were 
that  height,  and  I  love  you  as  if  you  were  my  own,  I  do.  Oh !  I'll 
take  care  of  her — and  if  any  young  gallants  should  dare 

Valentine.  I  do  not  fear  them — Marguerite  will  hold  them  at  a 
proper  distance — besides,  she  will  have  a  protector  in  Siebel. 

Marguerite.  Siebel ! 

Valentine.  The  poor  fellow  loves  you  sincerely,  {they  go  up  stage) 

Brander.  Don't  go  to  sleep — wake  up !  drink ! 

Valentine.  Farewell,  Marguerite — I  hear  my  friends. 

Marguerite.  Adieu  !  dear  Valentine.  I  will  pray  for  your  re- 
turn, {pointing  to  church) 

Music —  They  bid  each  other  adieu.   Marguerite  and  Martha 
go  into  church — Brander  appears  at  porch. 

Brander.  Now,  Valentine ! 

Valentine.  I  am  with  you,  friends,   (they  enter  cabaret) 

Brander.  Wake  up,  boys  !  here  is  Valentine ! 

Omnes.  Ha !  Valentine  !  (they  welcome  him) 

Music — Enter  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  l.  u.  e. 

Mephis.  No  one  would  know  you — you  look  like  a  young  cavalier 
— the  scion  of  a  noble  house.  Oh !  I'm  a  good  judge  of  these 
matters.  Many  very  fashionable  people  are  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. 

Faust.  You  have  promised  I  shall  see  her. 

Mephis.  All  in  good  time,  doctor ;  'tis  always  bad  to  hurry. 

Valentine,  (in  the  cabaret,  to  Siebel)  Be  to  her  as  I  would  be, 
while  I  am  away ;  Siebel,  I  may  rely  on  you  ? 

Anselm.  On  all  of  us  ! 

Peters.  Marguerite  is  our  sister. 

Omnes.  Our  sister ! 

Siebel.  No  !  She  is  not  my  sister ! 

Brander.  If  I  were  not  going  with  you,  I'd  take  charge  of  her, 
and  then  I'd  defy  the  devil  himself  to  get  near  her. 

Mephis.  (drawing  near)  Didn't  I  hear  my  name  mentioned?  If 
any  of  you  want  me,  I'm  close  at  hand — one  must  have  an  eye  to 
business,  (church  bells  sound  matins)  Oh,  I  can't  hear  for  those  in- 
fernal bells ! 

(Citizens,    Male  and  Female  Children,  &c.  cross  stage  into  the 
church — music — Faust  is  following) 

Doctor !  Where  are  you  going  ? 
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Faust.  My  heart  tells  me,  she  is  there  1— {pointing  to  church) 

Mephis.  No,  thank  you,  I'd  rather  not.  You  go  in  if  you  will  | 
1 11  wait  for  you  outside.  (Faust  enters  church;  belh  cease.  Valen- 
tine rises  to  go) 

Brander  Not  yet,  we  must  not  leave  our  glasses  full— come  ' 
To  the  health  of  Marguerite  ! 

Omnes.  To  the  health  of  Marguerite  ! 

Mephis.  {going  to  window)  Will  one  of  you  be  kind  enough  to 
pass  me  a  glass  !  ° 

Brander.  What  for  ? 

Mephis.  Then  I  also  could  drink  to  the  health  of  Marguerite  ! 

Valentine,  (rising)  Insolent!  Who  and  what  are  you ? 

Mephis.  Whatever  you  please ;  and  I  wish  to  drink  with  you  if 
you'll  allow  me. 

Brander.   We  only  drink  with  our  friends. 

Mephis.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance. 

Brander.  I  don't  know  you. 

Mephis.  But  you  will  do  some  day,  my  dear  Brander  ! 

Siebel.  (rising)  He  knows  your  name !        ) 

Mephis.  And  yours  too,  my  good  Siebel !        (they  all  come  down 

biEBEL.  And  mine  too !— he  is  a  scorcerer  !  j     from  wine  house) 

Anselm.  He  looks  like  a  mountebank.         j 

Fritz.  Siebel !  Give  him  a  glass  !  (Siebel  gives  it) 

Mephis.  Only  a  glass !  no  matter !  (he  gets  on  stone,  it.  c,  holds 
glass  under  barrel,  and  taps  two  or  three  times  on  it)  Now  master 
Bacchus!  (wine  runs  from  the  spigot  into  his  glass) 

Siebel.  It's  the  devil ! 

Mephis.  (drinking)  Your  health,  gentlemen  ! 

Brander.  It's  some  trick— there's  wine  in  the  barrel— look  here. 
(he  mounts  stone)  Now,  Master  Bacchus  !  (imitating  what  he  Jias 
seen  Mephistopheles  do—the  wine  does  not  run  out)  Nothing ! 

Mephis.  You  don't  know  the  trick  yet !  (he  mounts  stone  and 
taps  as  before— wine  runs  out,  and  a  jet  of  fire  flies  into  the  eves  of 
Brander;)  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Brander.  Infernal  sorcerer  ! — you  have  blinded  me  ! 

Mephis.  Not  I !— to  the  health  of  Marguerite  ! 

Valentine.  I  forbid  you  to  pronounce  her  name !  (he  knocks  glass 
from  Mephistopheles'  hand— the  wine  turns  into  flame  as  it  reaches 
the  ground — the  Students  recoil) 

Mephis.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Brander.  Upon  him,  friends!  (two  or  three  Students  rush  on 
Mephistopheles — he  extends  his  hand,  they  become  motionless — he 
walks  about  laughing)  Ah  !  you  are  too  much  for  me. 

Siebel.  Let  me  go,  will  you  ?— give  me  back  my  arm  !  (Mephis- 
topheles extends  his  hand — they  are  released) 
Mephis.  (c.)  Ah!  what's  that  I  see  here? 
Brander.  l.  c.)  In  my  hand  ? 

Mephis.  Yes—one  day  this  hand  will  do  you  an  ill  turn. 
Brander.  How? 
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Mephis.  You  are  passionate — military  discipline  is  severe— you 
will  strike  your  superior  officer,  and  eight  days  after 

Brander.  Bah ! 

Mephis.  {talcing  Siebel's  hand)  Console  yourself— Siehel  will  be 
as  unfortunate  as  you. 

Siebel.  (it.)  Oh!  me!    How? 

Mephjs.  Every  flower  that  this  hand  touches  will  fade  in  your 
grasp. 

Siebel.  I  never  perceived 

Mephis.  But  you  will  to-morrow,  when  you  go  to  gather  a  bou- 
quet for  Marguerite. 

Siebel.  Marguerite  ! 

Valentine,  (l.)  Again,  my  sister's  name  ! 

Mephis.  Ah !  I  forgot  you,  friend,  (about  to  take  his  hand — 
Valentine  recoils)  Are  you  afraid  ? 

Valentine.  Afraid  !  (giving  it) 

Mephis.  Humph  !  I  grieve  to  tell  you,  that  'ere  long  you  will  be 
killed  by  some  one,  not  very  far  from  us  at  this  moment. 

Valentine.  Pshaw  ! 

Anselm.  Come,  friends — let  us  leave  him. 

Brander.  Screech  owl ! 

Fritz.  Bird  of  ill-omen  ! 

Anselm.  Quack ! 

Peters.  Sorcerer ! 

Siebkl.  Juggler ! 

Mephis.  Au  revoir,  gentlemen  !   au  revoir — we  are  sure  to  meet 


again  ! 


Exit  Students,  r.  u.  e.,  singing  chorus. 

Wine  !  dice !  I  shall  be  enabled  to  return  your  hospitality,  some 
clay  !  These  young  men  they  believe  in  nothing  !  1  like  that !  it 
makes  trade  brisk  !  (bells  heard)  Those  infernal  bells!  (stopping  his 
ears — Faust  comes  from  Church — bells  heard  during  rest  of  scene)  Ah, 
doctor !  here  you  are  !  let  us  go  ? 

Faust.  No,  I  must  stay  here!  I  must  wait  for  her,  she  is  there — 
I  beheld  her   kneeling  at  the  altar — I  approached  her  without 

noise 

Mephis.  On  tip-toe? 
Faust.  See,  she  comes  ! 
Music,  and  Church  bell. —  The  crowd  come  from  Church,  among  tltem 
Marguerite  and  Martha  they  pass  Faust  and  MepHibtopheles 
— Faust  offers  to  see  Jier  to  Iter  liome  (in  action) — she  declines  but 
intimates  that  she  is  interested  in  him — Mephistopheles  pays 
court  to  Martha  xcho  receives  it  graciously — they  bow  and  curtsey 
— Marguerite  and  Martha  exit  into  house — Faust  remains,  c. ; 
gazing  after  her,  Mephistopheles  mounts  stone  and  looks  at  him 
— the  Citizens  pass  from  the  Church — Tableau. 

END    OP    ACT    I 
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ACT    II. 

Scene  I. — A  Garden.  Pavilion,  l.,  with  steps  leading  to  door  at  side, 
l.  c. ;  large  tree,  r.  c.  ;  wall  at  back,  roofs  of  houses  seen  over  it, 
bushes,  flowers,  &c. 

Marguerite  discovered  seated,  c. ;  spinning. 

Song,  Marguerite. 

A  king  there  once  lived  loved  a  maid, 

In  honoured  memory  of  whom, 

(True  faithful  lover  to  the  tomb), 
A  goblet  of  pure  gold  he'd  made. 
On  days  of  state  the  crown  he  wears, 

Was  far  less  than  this  goblet  prized, 

And  as  he  drank,  his  saddened  eyes 
Would  fill  with  fond  affection's  tears. 

This  loving  king  grew  grey  and  old, 
And  on  his  dying  couch  he  lay, 
With  fait 'ring  tongue  he  strove  to  say — 

M  Bring  me — bring  me  my  cup  of  gold  ! 

"  Fill  full !  here's  to  my  lady's  eyes  ! 
"  I  drink  to  her !     My  latest  breath 
"  Shall  sigh  her  name — 'till  stilled  by  death 

"  I  join  my  angel  in  the  skies !" 

Ah  !  {sighing)  I  should  like  to  know  who  that  young  cavalier  was 
who  accosted  me  as  we  came  from  church !  He  was  a  stranger  I 
am  sure.  Martha  says,  she  did  not  know  him— Martha  says  he  is 
thirty — I  say  he  is  twenty-five  ;  what  am  I  thinking  of?  I  must 
work,  and  not  sing,  {a  pause)  I'm  sure  he  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
distinction,  I  was  sure  he  was,  the  moment  I  saw  him  !  heigho  !  1 
don't  seem  to  get  on  with  my  work  at  all !  {rising  and  putting 
the  stool  away)  Perhaps  Martha  has  returned,  Martha!  {calling) 
No,  I  must  not  think  of  that  again  ! 

Exit  into  pavilion  singing  "  A  king,"  &c,  and  talcing  the  ivheel  away 

with  her. 

Music. — Enter  Mephistopheles  and  Faust,  at  door  in  wall. 

Mephis.  Gently,  Doctor,  gently! 

Faust.  She  lives  here  ! 

Mephis.  She  does? 

Faust.  At  last ! 

Mephis.  I  could  have  come  a  nearer  way  through  that  wall — but 
there  was  the  door,  and  the  gardener  had  the  key — so  I  corrupted 
the  gardener  with  a  bribe  and  bought  him  over  into  my  service — 
one  must  look  after  business ! 

Faust.  'Tis  in  this  pavilion  that  she  dwells. 

Mephis.  Yes,  'tis  there  to-morrow  that  you  will  hear  her  sweet 
ripe  lips,  lisp  the  first  accents  of  love. 

Faust.  How  everything  around  her  dwelling  breathes  an  atmos- 
phere of  neatness,  calmness,  and  peace. 
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Mephis.  Yes — the  place  is  well  swept,  (brings  casket  from  under 
hi*  cloak)  Now  for  the  diamonds  ! 

Faust.  How  happily  her  days  must  pass  in  innocent  contentment, 
and  at  night  how  calm  and  holy  must  be  the  slumbers  of  virtue 
and  of  beauty ! 

Mephis.  Very  calm  indeed.  Now  for  the  diamonds !  {changing 
casket  from  one  arm  to  the  other) 

Faust.  With  a  loved  and  loving  wife  to  share  our  sorrows  and 
augment  our  joys — children,  whose  fresh  and  smiling  faces  are  a 
reflection  of  the  happiness  of  wife  and  husband  ! 

Mephis.  Happiness — yes  !  Misfortune,  sickness,  weariness,  dis- 
gust !  The  lovely  bride  grows  fat  and  coarse — children  squall — 
doctors  and  drugs — washing  and  watching — scolding  and  sobs — 
ah  !  that's  married  life !  I  know — I'm  in  the  confidence  of  a  great 
many  married  people.     We'll  place  the  diamonds  here  ! 

Faust.  No — I  forbid  it ! 

MErHis.  But,  my  dear  Doctor 

Faust.  Demon,  thou  hast  not  on  the  earth  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
so  brave  a  foe,  as  a  young  girl  armed  only  with  purity,  innocence, 
and  virtue  !     Hence  with  the  diamonds  ! 

Mephis.  (going)  Very  well,  Doctor,  very  well,  (returning)  Stop  I 
I've  changed  my  mind — I'll  make  a  present  of  them  to  Siebel. 

Faust.  Siebel? 

Mephis.  Your  pupil — Marguerite's  lover — perhaps  he  will  not 
be  so  scrupulous ! 

Faust.  What  mean  you  ? 

Mephis.  He'll  make  her  a  present  of  these  diamonds — perhaps 
to-day. 

Faust.  But  Marguerite  does  not  love  him  ! — he  told  me  so  him- 
self. 

Mephis.  Ay — but  a  present  of  diamonds  makes  all  the  difference 
— and  see,  he  comes  ! 

Faust.  "What  brings  him  here  ? 

Mephis.  The  same  thing  that  brings  you  here.  This  way,  my 
dear  Doctor,  this  way.  (they  hide  behind  tree,  c.) 

Enter  Siebel,  with  a  bunch  of  faded  flowers,  door,  r.  c. 

Siebel.  That  infernal  sorcerer  has  cast  a  spell  on  me,  that's  cer- 
tain !  I  make  a  bouquet  for  Marguerite — I  gather  flowers,  fresh — 
fresh  as  her  own  sweet  face — and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  wither 
in  my  hand  !  I've  told  all  my  companions,  but  they  only  laugh  at 
me,  and  tell  me  that  as  I'm  so  good  at  gathering  withered  flowers 
I  should  turn  botanist.  Look  at  that  now !  (showing  bouquet)  Could 
anybody  give  their  sweetheart  such  a  thing  as  that  ? 

Mephis.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Siebel.  Ah,  get  out !  (throwing  tliem  away)  Since  that  infernal 
sorcerer  has  been  here,  everything  seems  to  be  magic.  Wine  turns 
to  flame,  and  flowers  catch  the  yellow  fever;  and  there's  my 
master,  old  Doctor  Faust — he's  gone,  nobody  knows  how  and  nobody 
knows  where.  Some  say  he  was  a  great  magician,  others  say  he 
was  a  great  scholar ;  I  say  he  was  a  great  fool. 
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Mephis.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Siebel.  But,  here  in  Marguerite's  garden,  the  flowers  can't  be 
bewitched— it's  impossible. 

Mephis.  Is  it?  Try! 

Siebel.  I'll  gather  one  with  caution — (he  goes  tip-toe  to  a  rose  tree, 
it.)  There's  a  beauty,  red  and  fresh !  (he  gathers  it,  it  fades  directly) 
Oh  !  the  devil  himself  is  in  the  flowers  ! 

Mephis.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Siebel.  (throwing  it  away)  Go  to  the  devil,  flower  of  brimstone  ! 
I'll  try  again,  perhaps  I  pluck  'em  too  full  bloom.  There's  a  sun- 
flower !  (gathers  it,  it.,  it  shuts  directly)  Ah  !  She  must  go  without  a 
bouquet  this  morning,  (on  steps) 

Faust.  He  goes  towards  the  pavilion  ! 

Mephis.  He  has  a  right — he  is  her  betrothed  ! 

Faust.  Betrothed ! 

Siebel.  (knocking  at  door)  May  I  come  in  ?  (opening  it)  She's 
not  there,  but  she  has  been  here  lately,  for  here  is  her  spinning- 
wheel.  Ah  !  a  good  idea — Hermann  told  me,  that  if  I  dipped  my 
fingers  in  holy  water,  'twould  destroy  the  enchantment.  I'll  try. 
(he  dips  his  fingers  in  the  holy  water  in  the  pavilion — Mephistopheles 
retires  quickly) 

Faust.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Mephis.  Nothing — a  slight  nervous  attack. 

Siebel.  Now  let  me  see.  (he  gathers  roses)  They  will  fade — no  ! 
(with  joy)  Hermann  was  right !  (gathering  bouquet)  I  am  disen- 
chanted !  (he  places  bouquet  in  vase  on  the  top  of  balustrade  against 
the  door)  How  surprised  Marguerite  will  be  !  I'll  come  back  directly 
as  if  I  didn't  know  any  thing  about  them!  "Who?"  "He!"  "Yes!" 
A  bouquet !  La !  Exit  Siebel,  door  in  wall. 

Faust,   (advancing)  The  diamonds  ? 

Mephis.  Here  !  (giving  them)  War  is  declared  between  mineral* 
and  vegetables  ! — diamonds  and  flowers ! 

Faust.  Perhaps  she  will  choose  the  flowers  ! 

Mephis.  Not  if  she  is  a  daughter  of  Eve. 

Faust,  (places  casket  on  the  balustrade  at  the  foot  of  the  steps)  I 
will  place  it  then  near  to  the  flowers. 

Mephis.  Let  me  breathe  on  and  destroy  them  ? 

Faust.  No,  let  her  make  her  choice. 

Mephis.  She'll  soon  make  that.  I'll  back  the  minerals.  She 
comes  !  this  way,  my  dear  Doctor,  this  way.  (they  go  behind  tree) 

Marguerite  appears  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion. 

Marguerite.  Martha  stops  out  a  long  time !  She  loves  to  gossip. 
Ah  !  another  bouquet  from  poor  Siebel — and  what's  this  ?  a  casket  ? 

Mephis.  Our  masked  battery  is  about  to  open  fire  ! 

Marguerite.  A  richly-chased  casket !  How  came  it  here  ?  Who 
could  have  brought  it  ? 

Mephis.  Ah  !  who  could  ?     Curiosity — it's  all  right ! 

Marguerite.  Here's  the  key  in  it ! — I'll  open  it — no — perhaps 
that  would  be  wrong. 
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Faust.  You  hear ! 

Mephis.  Oh  !  she'll  open  it ! 

Marguerite.  I  wonder  what  it  contains  \  How  came  it  here — 
upon  my  window  ?  Perhaps  the  poor  fellow  who  brought  it  has 
mistaken  the  house — yes — no  doubt — what  trouble  he  will  be  in ! 
how  they  will  scold  him  !  What  should  I  do  ?  Perhaps  in  the 
inside  there  is  a  name — an  address.  Yes,  I  must  open  it  to  see  to 
whom  it  should  be  sent,     {advancinq) 

Mephis.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Marguerite,  {opens  casket)  Oh !  how  splendid !  (she  lets  the 
bouquet  fall  into  the  garden) 

Mephis.  The  enemy  is  scattered  and  destroyed  !  Mineral  blows 
vegetable  out  of  the  water  ! 

Marguerite.  Oh  !  beautiful — diamonds  !  fit  for  a  queen  !  Who 
can  they  belong  to?  I  seem  to  be  afraid  of  some  one  seeing  me — 
surely  there's  no  harm  in  looking  at  them !  (slie  places  the  casket  on 
stool,  c,  kneeling  behind  it)  Lovely  !  lovely  ! — if  only  the  ear-rings 
belonged  to  me !  I  should  like  to  try  them  on !  (looking  about  her) 
Nobody  will  know — here's  a  mirror  in  the  lid.  (she  puts  on  ear-rings) 
Oh  !  how  they  seem  to  change  my  face — my  looks — my  smile  !  I 
think  that  if  any  one  spoke  to  me  now,  I  could  answer  without  fear 
or  hesitation. 

Mephis.  Bravo,  minerals ! 

Marguerite.  This  bracelet,  too — it  seems  made  for  me  !  (she 
puts  it  on)  Oh  !  'tis  as  if  a  hand  grasped  my  arm  !  oh  !  Marguerite, 
these  are  not  things  for  a  poor  girl  like  you — nor  such  a  necklace 
either.     Ah  !  (sighing)  how  happy  must  the  rich  be  ! 

Mephis.  Good !  powerful  minerals  ! 

Marguerite.  I'll  try  this  on,  too.  (she  puts  on  necklace)  Oh!  how 
cold  it  is !  and  now  it  seems  to  burn  my  throat !  Ah  !  {admiring 
herself)  aha !  how  fine  you  are  !     I'll  make  myself  a  curtsey. 

Mephis.  'Tis  done ! — come,  Doctor ! 

Faust.  I  cannot  leave  her  ! 

Mephis.  I  have  my  reasons,  come !  (tliey  disappear) 

Martha  appears  in  pavilion. 

Marguerite.  If  that  young  stranger  could  see  me  now ! 

Martha,  (coming  down  steps)  Oh,  my  child  !  what  do  I  see  ? 
(Marguerite  hides  jewels — her  hands  on  lier  neck)  You  look  as 
beautiful  as  a  star-light  night,  you  do !  Oh  !  oh,  what  magnificent 
diamonds  !  beau-ti-ful !     Where  do  they  come  from  ? 

Marguerite.  I  don't  know,  Martha,  I  found  this  casket  there 
against  the  window,  it  must  have  been  brought  here  by  mistake ! 

Martha.  Mistake,  my  love  !  people  don't  send  such  diamonds  to 
such  lovely  girls  as  you,  by  mistake ! 

Marguerite.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Martha.  'Tis  a  present  from  a  lover — a  rich  lord,  perhaps  who 
has  fallen  in  love  with  you. 

Marguerite.  A  lover  !  Oh,  heaven  !  (trying  to  take  off  ear-rings) 

Martha.  What's  the  matter  ? 
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Marguerite.  I'll  not  keep  them  on  an  instant  longer,  help  me  to 
take  them  off! 

Martha.  No  hurry,  my  love,  no  hurry  !  it's  my  idea  that  those 
jewels  came  from  the  handsome  young  stranger,  who  this  morning — 

Marguerite.  Thank  you  ;  1  can  take  them  off  myself,  besides  if 
you  like  to  see  me  with  them  on 

Martha.  That  young  stranger  was  struck  with  you,  I  am  sure ; 
and  I  heard  in  the  town  that  he  was  no  less  than  the  Prince  of 
Trebizond,  who  was  travelling  incognito  ! 

Marguerite.  A  prince !  yes,  those  bold  looks {she  takes  off 

bracelet  and  necklace  quickly) 

Martha.  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Marguerite.  Martha,  I  was  wrong — I  should  not  have  put  them 
on — take  them  away  ;  take  them  away  ! 

Siebel  gets  over  wall  at  back. 

Siebel.  Help !  help  !  help  ! 

Martha.  A  man  scaling  the  wall;  'tis  Siebel ! 

Marguerite.  Oh,  heavens ! 

Siebel.  I  am  saved !  {tumbles  to  ground)  I  am  saved  !  I  am  not 
dead ! 

Martha,  (l.)        I  what  ig  the  matter? 

Marguerite,  (r.)  j 

Siebel.  (c.)  That  infernal  sorcerer ! 

Marguerite.  What  sorcerer  ? 

Martha.  Explain ! 

Siebel.  I've  been  tormented  with  all  sorts  of  horrible  visions- 
first  of  all,  a  little  black  dog  began  barking  at  me,  I  took  no  notice 
of  him  at  first,  but  he  kept  circling  round  and  round  me  and  barking, 
at  last  he  run  up  to  me  and  bit  me  in  the  calf  of  the  leg — this  calf, 
the  handsomest  calf  I've  got,  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  until  I  fell 
into  a  wasps'  nest — out  they  flew !  in  my  hair,  in  my  clothes,  on 
my  hands,  on  my  nose,  in  my  eyes,  and  on  my  bitten  calf,  this 
calf — the  handsomest  calf  I've  got,  they  buzzed  and  they  stung.  I 
ran  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  as  I  passed  the  church,  three  owls  flew 
out  of  the  steeple  and  napped  their  wings  and  hooted  at  me,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  demons  ha — ha — ha-iug  !  There ! 
you  can  hear  them  now  over  the  wall  ! 

Martha.         \  Nonsense,  Siebel — there's  nothing  ! 

Marguerite.  j"I  hear  nothing! 

Siebel.  You  don't ! — that  infernal  sorcerer — he  persecutes  me 
continually — I  neither  know  what  I  see  or  hear,  or  what  I  don't 
see  and  don't  hear.  Eh!  {seeing jewels)  isn't  that  a  casket? — and 
are  not  those  jewels — diamonds  ? 

Martha,  {interrupting  Marguerite)  Jewels — diamonds  !  Ha ! 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Siebel.  I  think  I  see  them  as  plain — as  plain — as  you,  dame 
Martha.     I  could  count  them  one  by  one. 

Martha.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Siebel.  Ah!  laugh  if  you  like— but  Marguerite  she  don't  laugh. 
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Marguerite.  Siebel,  you  are  right — you  really  see  a  casket  and 
jewels 

Martha,  {interrupting)  Which  I  have  brought  for  Marguerite  to 
look  at. 

Marguerite.  Yes — Siebel — to  look  at.  {aside)  Oh!  how  ashamed 

feel  to  deceive  him  so.    Take  them  bac*,  Martha,  to  their  owner. 

Martha,  (aside)  No  huiTy,  my  love,  no  hurry,  (aloud)  Directly, 
my  dear.  Siebel,  good-bye —  (laughing)  little  black  dog — wasps' 
nest — three  owls  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Exit  into  pavilion. 

Siebel.  I  don't  like  that  dame  Martha ;  and  I  don't  think  she  is 
a  fit  companion  for  you,  Marguerite.  I  wish  Valentine  was  at 
home  to  protect  you  ! 

Marguerite.  Protect  me  !  from  what  ? 

Siebel.  Those  two  men  I  saw  just  now  prowling  about  the  house. 

Marguerite.  Two  men ! 

Siebel.  Yes — one,  that  infernal  sorcerer,  who —  (he  looks  round 
fearfully  and  stops)  the  other  one  loves  you  ! 

Marguerite.  Loves  me ! 

Siebel.  And  you  are  very  lonely  here. 

Marguerite.  1  have  Martha  always  with  me. 

Siebel.  Martha  !  I  don't  like  Martha  !  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  Marguerite,  but  Martha  says  she  is  a  widoAV,  and  I  heard 
to-day  that  her  husband  is  still  living. 

Marguerite,  (l.  c.)  Living  !  How  glad  she  will  be  to  hear  it. 

Siebel.  (r.  c.)  I  don't  know  that  she  will.  They  led  a  very  unhappy 
life  together :  and  one  day  he  went  away — and  ever  since  then, 
Martha  has  given  herself  out  to  be  a  widow ;  and  I  think  it's  very 
likely,  she  and  that  young  lord  understand  each  other.  I  don't 
understand  that  story  about  the  diamonds  ! 

Marguerite.  But  what  should  I  do,  Siebel  ? 

Siebel.  Come  and  live  with  my  mother  till  Valentine's  return  ; 
she  will  treat  you  like  one  of  her  own. 

Marguerite.  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Siebel? 

Siebel.  I  am  sure  I  am,  Marguerite.  I'll  come  here  for  you  at 
night-fall  and  tike  you  to  my  mother's. 

Marguerite.  Yes,  Siebel ;  at  night-fall  I  will  be  ready. 

Music — Martha  curtseys  on  Mephistopheles,  from  pavilion — 
Mephistopheles  bows  to  the  ground;  Faust  follows  him;  Siebel 
goes  up  stage. 

Martha.  My  lords!  (curtseying) 

Mephis.  Madame  Martha  Sewrrhein  ! 

Martha.  My  lords !   (curtseying) 

Mephis.  We  have  taken  the  liberty (bowing) 

Martha,  (aside  to  Marguerite)  They  take  you  for  a  young  lady 
of  quality. 

Siebel.  (at  bach)  That  infernal  sorcerer  ! 

Marguerite.  My  lords,  you  are  mistaken  !  I  am  but  a  poor  and 
humble  girl,  (going) 

Faust.  Pray  remain ! 
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Marguerite,  (confused)  My  lord  ! 

Siebel.  He  speaks  to  her. 

Mephis.  {looking  at  Martha)  We  have  just  come  from  Ferrara  ! 

Martha,  (r.  c.)  From  Ferrara? 

Mephis.  (l.  c.)  And  I  bring  you  news  from  there. 

Martha,  (aside  quickly)  Hush,  for  heaven's  sake!  (aloud)  Ferrara! 
I  know  no  one  at  Ferrara  ! 

Faust,  (to  Marguerite)  Signior  Mephistopheles  has  a  commission 

for  Madame  Martha.     If  you  will  deign  to  accept  my  arm 

They  walk  up  the  stage  and  off,  l,  u.  e. 

Siebel.   (up  r.)  Worse  and  worse  ! 

Martha.  You  spoke  of  my  husband — the  wretch  !  All  the  world 
believes  him  dead — the  villain  ! 

Mephis.  Alas,  madame,  it  is  true.  I  saw  him  a  few  seconds  after 
his  decease — he  is  no  more.  (Martha  screams  and  faints  in  his  arms) 

Mephis.  I  have  brought  you  something  from  him  ! 

Martha,  (coming  too  directly)  Ha  ! 

Mephis.  His  blessing. 

Martha.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mephis.  All. 

Martha.  The  shabby  wretch  !  the  stingy  villain  ! 

Mephis.  Alas,  madame  ;  what  could  you  expect  from  a  man,  who 
could  for  a  length  of  years  absent  himself  from  charms  like  yours  ? 

Martha.  That's  very  true.  How  well  this  gentleman  expresses 
himself!  But  when  one  is  a  widow — one  likes  to  know — with 
certainty  if — let  us  walk,  (taking  his  arm — Mephistopheles  looks) 

They  exit,  r.  1  e. 

Siebel.  (behind  bush)  What  were  they  talking  about  ?  Ah ! 
(seeing  Marguerite  and  Faust,  who  enter  l.  1  e./  stage  a  little  darker) 

Marguerite.  And  you  are  not  a  prince  ? 

Faust.  No — I  am  but  an  unfortunate — who,  distant  from  you, 
would  soon  despair  and  die. 

Marguerite.  Despair ! 

Faust.  The  first  moment  I  beheld,  I  loved  you  ! 

Marguerite.  You  loved  me  ! 

Siebel.  (behind  tree)  I  can't  hear  a  word ! 

Faust.  Yes,  Marguerite,  loved  you !  and  with  a  devotion  that 
will  end  but  with  my  life. 

Marguerite.  You  are  now  jesting  with  a  poor  girl. 

Faust.  On  my  soul,  Marguerite,  I  love — 1  die  for  you. 

Marguerite.  Fie,  signor — I  must  not  believe  you. 

They  exit,  r..  u.  e. 
Siebel.  Oh  !  Marguerite  ! 

JEiiter  Mephistopheles  and  Martha  arm-in-arm,  r.  1  e. 

Martha.  Marry  again  !  oh  !  signor,  I  see  you  like  a  jest — such 
nonsense — me  marry  again  !  And  you  are  always  travelling,  are 
you? 

Mephis.  Yes — my  business  takes  me  all  over  the  world. 
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Martha.  Ah !  that's  very  well  when  one  is  young,  but  after  a 
certain  age — one  needs  a  loving  and  a  sympathetic  partner. 

Mephis.  A  partner! 

Martha.  Who  could  take  care  of  you.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
met  a  woman  who  could  understand  you  ? 

Mephis.  Oh,  yes  I  have — many  ! 

Martha.  You  seem  made  for  marriage. 

Mkphis.  (feeling  his  forehead)  Sometimes  I  look  as  if  I  were. 

Martha.  Could  you  love — a  wiaow  ?  (stage  darker) 

Siebel.  What  are  they  talking  about  ?  {tumbles  over  a  garden 
chair) 

Martha.  What's  that  ?     Siebel !   listening  ! 

Mephis.  Let  me  say  two  words  to  him  and  he  will  go. 

Martha,  (aside)  I  think  he  loves  me. 

Siebel.  (icho  recoils  in  fright  as  Mephistopheles  approaches  him) 
I'm  going  !  I'm  going ! 

Mephis.  Go  !  (music — he  extends  his  hand — Siebel  is  enclosed  by 
tlie  trunk  of  the  tree) 

Martha.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Mephis.  Yes. 

Martha.  He  went  very  quickly !  (talcing  Mephistopheles'  arm) 
Let  us  take  a  walk  again —  (Mephistopheles  crosses)  under  these 
trees.     How  dark  it  is ! 

They  go  off,  l.  1  e. 

Marguerite  and  Faust  return,  r.  u.  e. 

Faust.  And  you  forgive  me  my  boldness  in  accosting  you  as  you 
came  from  the  church  ? 

Marguerite.  Oh,  I  thought  I  should  die  with  shame !  I  blushed 
and 

Faust.  Adorable  Marguerite  !  (they  sit  beneath  tree)  I  could 
pass  my  life  here  by  your  side !  I  have  never  been  so  happy  as 
now  !  without  parents  or  friends — without  a  heart  to  love  me — in 
my  sad  and  desolate  home  which  thy  youth  and  beauty  would 
convert  to  paradise  ! 

Marguerite.  What?  make  me  your  wife!  a  poor  humble  girl 
like  me,  the  wife  of  a  great  lord ! 

Faust.  Oh,  do  not  destroy  the  hopes  of  happiness  the  sight  of 
thee  has  kindled  in  my  breast,  or  I  shall  die ! 

Marguerite.  No,  no — you  frighten  me!  you  have  said  that  once 
before — kill  yourself. 

Faust,  (kneeling)  Oh,  Marguerite  ! 

Marguerite.  'Tis  late,  the  night  dew  is  falling,  (she  rises) 

Siebel.  (in  the  tree — shouting)  Oh,  infernal  sorcerer  ! 

Marguerite,  (coming  down — alarmed)  Some  one  is  near. 

Faust.  No,  dearest,  no  !  Marguerite,  one  word  of  hope. 

Marguerite.  No,  leave  me  !    (slie  goes  and  plucks  a  flower) 

Faust.  What  do  you  there? 

Marguerite.  Nothing,  a  game  !  (plucking  the  leaves — aside)  He 
loves  me — no— yes— no — yes — no — (plucking  last  leaf)  yes,  he  loves 
me ! 
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Faust.  Dear  Marguerite  !  {embracing  her) 

Siebel.  {in  tree)   0-o-o-oh ! 

Marguerite.  Some  one  is  near  ! 

Faust,  {going  up  stage  and  looking  round)  No,  no  one  ! 

Marguerite.  {Laughs  and  runs  and  hides  behind  bush,  r.) 

Faust,  {coming  do  ion)  'Tis  nothing,  gone!  whither!  (Marguerite 
laughs)  Here  !  {he  goes  towards  bush  Marguerite  hides  behind  tree) 
No  !  (Marguerite  goes  behind  pavilion — Faust  enters  pavilion)  not 
here  !  (Faust  searches  bush  again  and  gathers  a  long  garland  of  ivy, 
Marguerite  crosses  stage  laughing,  Faust  catches  her  in  garland) 

Marguerite.  Ah ! 

Faust.  I  have  caught  you ! 

Marguerite.  Let  me  go!  let  me  go!  {she  reaches  the  steps  of  the 
pavilion,  Faust  embraces  her  several  times  then  kneels  to  her) 

Faust.  Marguerite,  have  pity  on  me,  what  have  you  to  fear?  oh, 
dearest !  be  my  wife,  I  will  be  thy  husband,  thy  lover  to  eternity ; 
I  beseech  thee — I  pray  to  thee. 

Marguerite.  No  more,  no  more — I  must  go,  indeed  I  must  go — 
adieu !  {she  escapes  from  him  and  runs  into  pavilion — returns  in  a 
moment)  Dear  stranger,  I  love  thee !  {she  shuts  the  door,  stage  quite 
dark) 

Mephistopheles  and  Martha  appear,  r.  u.  e. 

Martha,  (making  love  to  Mephistopheles,  he  annoyed)  Signor, 
dear  signor,  wait  for  me  here,  but  for  a  moment,  give  me  time  to 
pack  up  some  jewels,  and  we  will  fly — I  am  yours  till  death !  {she 
goes  into  pavilion) 

Mephis.  Until  death ;  but  after  ! — go  where  you  like,  I  won't 
have  you ! 

Faust.  Mephistopheles,  are  you  about  to  carry  off  Dame  Martha? 

Mephis.  No,  she  is  about  to  carry  me  off,  she  has  almost  fright- 
ened me  to  death — I  am  cold  with  terror ! 

Siebel.  {in  tree)  Oh,  oh  ! 

Mephis.  Ah!  (music — he  extends  hand,  Siebel  comes  from  trunk 
of  tree) 

Siebel.  "Where  am  I  ?  am  I  awake  ?  I  dreamt  I  was  shut  up  in 
that  tree.  This  is  Marguerite's  garden.  I  must  have  fallen  asleep 
on  that  bank.  I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing.  That  infernal 
sorcerer !  However,  I've  waked  up  just  in  time ;  for  'tis  at 
nightfall  that  I  was  to  conduct  Marguerite  to  my  mother's  house. 

Faust.  Ah  ! 

Mephis.  Silence. 

Martha  comes  from  pavilion,  with  a  large  bundle. 

Siebel.  I  hear  footsteps,  (ivhispering)  Are  you  there  ! 

Martha.  Yes. 

Siebel.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Martha.  Oh! 

Siebel.  Oh,  how  I  love  you  !  {kissing  her  hand) 

Martha.  Moderate  your  transports  ! 

Siebel.  This  way  ! 
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Martha.  Oh  !  They  exit  at  door  in  icall. 

Mephis.  Now,  Doctor,   (pointing  to  pavilion) 
Faust.  She  is   mine !    (going   into  pavilion,  the  door  of  which 
Martha  has  left  open) 

Mephis.  (looking  after  them)  And  mine  ! 


END    OF    ACT    II. 


ACT   III. 

Scene. — A  Street,  Church  at  bach,  Marguerite's  House,  r.— fountain 

and  well,  r. 

Music. — A  number  of  Girls  discovered  filing  their  pitchers  at  the  well. 

Helen,  (to  Genevieve,    whispering)  But  is  it  true  ? 

Gen.  Oh,  no  doubt ! 

Helen.  Her  fine  lord  is  gone  ! 

Gen.  Nobody  knows  where —  (they  advance) 

Helen.  He  went  away  yesterday,  with  that  odd  ugly  man  who 
was  always  with  him. 

Girls.  You  don't  say  so  !  Dear  me  !  La  !  &c 

Mad.  Poor  Marguerite ! 

Helen.  How  they  used  to  walk  about  together — her  and  her  fine 
lord — in  the  woods  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  I  thought  it 
couldn't  last  long. 

Gen.  It  serves  her  right ! 

Mad.  Well,  is  she  not  bitterly  punished  ? 

Girls.  Serves  her  right !  Serves  her  just  right ! 

Mad.  (r.  c.)  Poor  Marguerite  !  She  is  to  be  pitied  ! 

Gen.  Is  she  indeed  ! 

Girls.  Pitied,  indeed !  Well,  come,  I  like  that ! 

Helen.  Perhaps  Madeline  has  a  fellow  feeling.  She  may  have 
suffered  from  the  same  cause,  (apart  to  other  Girls) 

Mad.  Hush,  here's  poor  Siebel ! 

Girls,  (all)  Siebel !  Oh ! 

Enter  Siebel,  r.  u.  e.,  all  the  Girls  laugh. 

Girls.  How  do  you  do,  Siebel  ?  How  do  you  do  ? 

Helen.  Well,  Siebel,  you  are  happy  now.  The  fine  lord  has 
gone. 

Gen.  I  congratulate  you,  Siebel. 

Helen.  You  can  marry  Marguerite  now.     (Girls  all  laugh) 

Gen.  She'll  be  glad  enough  to  have  you  now.     (all  laugh) 

Siebel.  (c.)  Marguerite  is  even  now  worth  the  whole  of  you  put 
together.  It's  only  envy  that  makes  you  say  such  bitter  things. 
You  are  sorry  that  it's  not  your  own  case. 

Girls.    Well,  I'm  sure  ! 
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Enter  Marguerite,  from  house,  r. 

Siebel.  Hush  ! 

Helen,  (l.,  loudly)  Oh,  Siebel  is  quite  right!  Marguerite  is,  as  she 
always  was,  the  best  and  the  purest — Ha,  ha !  If  any  one  asks  her 
to  waltz  now,  she  will  not  say,  (mimicking)  "  I  thank  you,  sir,  I 
never  waltz." 

Marguerite.  Helen,  Bertha,  Genevieve !  (as  she  approaches 
them,  each  Girl  takes  up  her  pitcher,  turns  her  back  on  Marguerite, 
contemptuously) 

Helen.  Well,  I'm  sure  ! 

Gen.  Such  impudence  ! 

Girls.  What  next,  I  wonder  ? 

Girls  go  off"  at  various  entrances. 

Siebel.  (approaching  her)  Marguerite  ! 

Marguerite,  (r.)  Siebel !  Oh,  pity — spare  me!  Oh,  how  I  suffer  ! 

Siebel.  I  know  you  do.  Oh,  what  can  I  do  to  avenge  you  ?  The 
villain  !  the  wretch  ! 

Marguerite.  Hush,  hush  !  Don't  say  so ;  he  loves  me  I  am  sure. 
He  will  return  I  know — I  feel  he  will  return — he  has  gone  away 
with  that  terrible  man  but  for  a  short  time — he  will  return. 

Siebel.  (l.  c.)  And  that  infernal  sorcerer  ! 

Marguerite.  Ah  !  how  his  very  look  terrified  me  ;  and  I  never 
saw  him  pray — that  reminds  me.  Let  me  endeavour  to  atone  for 
my  heavy  sin — to  bear  patiently  my  bitter  punishment 

She  goes  into  church,  r.  c. 
Siebel.  Oh,  that  infernal  sorcerer  !  [crying) 

Martha  runs  on. 

Martha.  Siebel !  Siebel ! 

Siebel.  Ah !  get  out,  you  wicked  old  woman  ! 

Martha.  I  know  that  you  don't  like  me,  but  never  mind  that — 
Save  Marguerite ! 

Siebel.  Save  her  from  whom  ? 

Martha.  Valentine  !  he  has  returned  ! 

Siehel.  Returned  ! 

Martha.  I  saw  him  this  moment  at  the  end  of  the  street ! 

Siebel.  Has  he  yet  heard 

Martha.  Not  yet,  but  he  soon  will  do ;  the  neighbours  are  such 
gossips  !  Oh  !  What  shall  we  do  ? — he  will  kill  her  !  See,  he  comes  ! 
Oh,  speak  to  him,  Siebel !  Tell  him  anything— that  she  is  gone  out 
of  town — anything — ah  !  he's  here  !  Site  runs  ojf\  l.  1  e. 

Siebel.  What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?    How  tell  him  ? 

Valentine  sings  without. 

"  Then  when  the  fight  is  o'er, 

Lay  down  thy  sword  of  guard  ; 
And  from  thy  lady's  lip, 
Take  thy  reward." 
Siebel.  'Tis  he ! 
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Valentine  entering,  r.  u.  e, 

"  Far  from  the  battle  field 
Turn  to  thy  happy  home," 

(seeing  Siebei.)  What,  Siebel !  (embracing  him)  My  good  Siebel — 
you  are  surprised  to  see  me  so  soon  returned.  Yes,  Siebel,  peace 
is  proclaimed.  How  is  Marguerite  ?  How  astonished  she  will  be — 
"  Valentine ! — brother  !"  "  Marguerite !  my  sister ! "  Where  is  she  ? 
T  am  impatient  to  embrace  her.  You  shall  sup  with  us  ;  and  I'll 
tell  you  both  all  my  adventures  during  the  campaign.  How  havt; 
you  got  on  with  her  in  my  absence  ?     Has  she  named  the  day  yet  ? 

Siebel.  (r.  c.)  The  day 

Valentine,  (l.  c.)  Ah!  you  are  so  modest — you  don't  think  your- 
self worthy  of  her.  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right ;  no  man  on  earth 
is  worthy  of  Marguerite,  but  you  shall  have  her — I  promise  you. 

Siebel.  We'll  talk  of  that  some  other  time. 

Valentine.  Very  well,     (crosses  to  house,  r.) 

Siebel.  Where  are  you  going  ? 

Valentine.  Going!  To  embrace  Marguerite — to  smother  her 
with  kisses. 

Siebel.  No — don't  go. 

Valentine.  Why  not  ?    Is  she  not  at  home  ? 

Siebel.  No — yes — no. 

Valentine.  Well,  then,  I'll  wait  for  her. 

Siebel.  But 

Valentine.  But  what  ? 

Siebel,  I  don't  know  when  she'll  return. 

Valentine.  Not  know  when Siebel,   you  look  agitated — 

your  voice  falters — your  hand  trembles.  You  turn  from  me. 
Great  heaven!  Speak!  What  is  the  matter ?  (seizing  him)  Tell 
me  !     Speak,  I  command  !     Is  my  sister — dead  ? 

Siebel.  Dead — no. 

Valentine.  What  then?  Siebel — old  friend — comrade — what 
then  ? 

Siebel.  Oh,  Valentine,  forgive  her — pity  her.  By  the  memory 
of  your  dead  mother  I  entreat  you  to  forgive  her  ! 

Valentine.  Forgive  her  !  Marguerite — my  sister  !  Is  it 
possible  ?  Siebel — 'tis  you  who  accuse  her  !  Marguerite,  (calling 
and  going  towards  house) 

Siebel.  (holding  him)  Valentine ! 

Valentine.  Marguerite !  Bushes  into  Iwuse,  r. 

Siebel.  I  will  go  warn  her — she  must  not  see  him  yet. 

Exit  into  church,  r.  c. 

Organ  is  heard;  Mephistopheles  enters — extends  his  hand,  the  stage- 
becomes  dark  and  the  church  wall  transparent  and  shows  interior,' 
Congregation  kneeling;  Marguerite  conspicuous,  praying. 

Mephis.  Spirits  of  Darkness  surround  her.     She  is  thine. 
Demons,  {beneath  the  stage)  Marguerite ! 
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Marguerite,  (c,  with  despairing  gestures)  Oh!  heavenly  powers 
protect  me ! 
Demons.  Marguerite ! 

Organ  plays — Female  Voices  sing — stage  lighter. 

"  Our  sins  and  crimes  shall  be  forgiven 
If  'gainst  the  evil  we  have  striven. 
'Tis  mercy  shows  the  power  of  heaven ! n 

Marguerite,  [with  hope)  I  hear  !    I  hear ! 

Chorus  of  Demons  beneath — stage  dark. 

In  vain  dost  thou  strive  from  our  power  to  fly — 

Thou  art  ours ! 
Thy  punishment  waits  thee — come — come — we  are  nigh — 

And  thou'rt  ours ! 

(Marguerite  falls  senseless) 

Female  Voices  sing. 

"  Our  sins  and  crimes,"  &c. 

Mephistopheles  extends  his  hand — the  church  wall  closes — he  exits. 

Enter  Valentine  from  house,  r. 

Valentine.  Where  is  she  ?  Where  does  she  hide  from  me  ?  Oh  ! 
Why  did  the  battle-field  refuse  me  death?  I  could  then  have  died 
without  a  blush — but  I  will  find  him  if  I  hunt  him  to  the  world's 
end !   (stage  darker) 

Mime — Enter  Mephistopheles  and  Faust,  l.  u.  e. 

Mephis.  But  why  complain  of  my  giving  you  bad  advice? — it's 
not  my  business  to  give  good  advice  ! 

Valentine.  Who  are  these  ?  (advancing) 

Faust,  (l.)  Who  is  that  ? 

Mephis.  An  unfortunate — I  must  condole  with  him.     Ah!  sir—. 
(going  to  Valentine)  I  sympathise  with  you — I  feel  for  you. 

Valentine.  You  know  then  that  I  am  the  brother  of I 

thank  you  for  your  sympathy.     I  have  been  wronged — but  I  am  a 
.soldier  and  I  know  how  to  avenge  myself! 

Mephis.  (c.)  Right !  I  like  your  spirit ! 

Valentine,  (r.)  I  will  find  this  villain— this  seducer  ! 

Mephis.  You  will,  and  shortly — and  the  moment  that  you  see 
him  you  will  know  him. 

Valentine.  I  thank  you  for  the  augury — your  hands,  gentlemen. 
(Music — he  shakes  Mephistopheles'  hand — goes  to  Faust  who  recoils 
— he  follows  Faust — they  stand  face  to  face)  'Tis  he  !  (they  both 
draw  instantaneously) 

Mephis.  (through  music,  drawing  his  sword)  Good !  I'm  the  friend 
of  both  of  you!  Now,  Doctor!  be  cool,  Doctor;  be  cool,  over 
arm.  (they  fight — Mephistopheles  counselling  Faust) 

Faust.  Leave  me  !     (fighting) 

Mephis.     I'll  never  leave  you,   dear  Doctor ! 
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Valentine.  What  power  takes  away  my  strength  ?     (fighting) 

Mephis.  Coolly,  Doctor,  coolly. 

Faust.     Retire — I  say ! 

Mephis.  I  never  leave  a  friend  in  difficulties — It's  not  my  way. 

Valentine.  Some  evil  power  assists  him  !     (fighting) 

Mephis.  You're  right  there.  Now,  Doctor.  (Mephistopheles 
throws  Valentine's  sword  up — Faust  stabs  him.  Picture.  Valen- 
tine falls,  c.     Stage  dark.) 

Faust.  I  have  killed  him  ! 

Mephis.  Yes — 1  think  you  have. 

Faust.  'Twas  not  a  duel — 'twas  a  murder ! 

Mephis.  Well,  there's  not  much  difference — it's  only  the  name. 
But  come,  or  the  Officers  of  the  Law  will  be  upon  our  heels,  and 
devil  as  I  am,  even  I  am  afraid  of  law.  They  exeunt,  l.  1  e. 

Valentine.  Oh — it  is  mortal  ! 

Music — Enter  Siebel,    Marguerite,  and  Citizens  from    Church. 

Tableau. 

Si  ebel.  What  is  here  ?  (the  light  of  a  torch  falls  on  VALENTiNE's/ace) 

Marguerite,  (l.)  My  brother !     (falls  on  her  knees) 

Omnes.  Valentine ! 

Valentine,  (raising  himself)  Marguerite — listen  to  my  dying 
words.  You  have  begun  a  life  of  iniquity  and  must  go  on.  To- 
day brings  one  crime — to-morrow  another.  Those  soft  and  delicate 
hands  cannot  Avork  now.  Hunger  will  prey  upon  you.  You  must 
live — and  live  in  luxury  and  splendour.  You  must  have  servants 
— equipage — attendance — diamonds — all  the  tribes  of  temptation 
in  the  service  of  hell — and  you  would  sell  your  father's  roof — your 
mother's  tomb — rather  than  part  with  a  handsome  ring  or  necklace 
— (Marguerite  throws  off  the  jewels  which  she  wears)  The  honest 
and  virtuous  will  shun  thee — Wretch  ! 

Marguerite.  Pity — Mercy  ! — (crouching  doiori) 

Valentine,  (more  faintly)  Thank  Heaven  my  mother  did  not 
live  to  see  this  day — (rising  himself) — Marguerite — 'tis  thou  hast 
killed  me— Fratricide  !  thou  hast  killed  thy  brother !  Receive  my 
dying  curse  ?  (music — he  falls  dead — Marguerite  reels  into  the  arms 
of  the  bystanders.  Picture.  Siebel  motions  to  bystanders,  who  carry 
Valentine  off— the  rest  disperse — leaving  Marguerite  and  Siebel. 

Marguerite,  (listening)  Hark — hark !  tis  he  ! — my  heart  tells 
me— 'tis! 

Enter  Faust — she  throics  herself  into  his  arms,  l.  1  e. 

Faust.  Marguerite ! 

Marguerite.  I  knew  thou  wouldst  return — (embracing)  You  love 
me  still,  do  you  not  ? 

Faust.  I  would  not  leave  thee,  Marguerite — 'tis  to  me  you  owe 
all  your  troubles — all  your  griefs.  Remorse  rends  my  heart.  For- 
give me,  love,  and  follow  me. 

Marguerite,  (with  madness)  Speak  on — speak  on,  dear  lord !  We 
will  go  together.  See  !  here  is  the  spot  where  first  we  met ;  and 
see  my  garden — the  sweet  flowers — the  avenue  where  first  you  said 
"  I  love  thee !  " 
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Faust.  Eternal  Powers  !   Is  her  reason  lost ! 
Marguerite.  I  can  die  now  happily — thou  hast  returned. 

Siebel,  ivho  has  gone  off  during  the  above,  returns  in  haste. 

Siebeu.  (to  Faust)  Fly— fly !  the  officers  of  justice  seek  the 
murderer  of  Valentine  !  Siebel  exits, 

Faust.  Let  us  fly  together,  dear  Marguerite  !  I  have  horses  wait- 
ing— let  us  fly  while  yet  'tis  not  too  late  ! 

Marguerite.  What  lovely  diamonds  !— but  I  was  wrong  to  have 
opened  the  casket,  if  Valentine  saw  me  !  Valentine— ah  !  this  neck- 
lace burns  me— thy  hand  too  !  (talcing  hers  from  Faust's)  'tis  covered 
with  blood ! 

Faust.  With  blood ! 

Mephistopheees  appears. 

Marguerite.  Thou  art  my  brother's  murderer!  (she falls  dead) 

Mephis.  'Tis  true  !  and  both  of  you  are  mine !     Come,  Doctor ! 

Faust.  Hence,  demon !  (drawing  his  sword,  Mephistopheles 
extends  his  hand — sword  drops  from  it) 

Mephis.  Now,  don't  be  absurd  Doctor,  (seizing  Faust  and  hurling 
him  round  to  r.)  Marguerite,  she  too  is  mine !  (advances  towards 
the  body ;  the  wall  of  the  church  opens  and  a  Spirit  of  Good  glide* 
out  and  stands  in  a  protecting  attitude  over  Marguerite  ;  Mephis- 
topheles recoils  shuddering  towards  Faust  ;  the  Spirit  recedes 
with  Marguerite,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  wall.  Chorus  repeated 
within  the  church — "  Our  sins  and  crimes.") 

Mephis.  Death  and ,  excuse  me,  Doctor,  but  it  is  enough  t<- 

make  even  me  swear,  to  be  defrauded  of  so  delicate  a  morsel,— well, 
well !  I  must  content  myself  with  you.  (seizes  him.  Stage  dark. 
Chorus  of  Demons  heard) 

Faust.  Mercy !  mercy  ! 

Mephis.  Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear  Doctor,  you  have  had  the  con- 
sideration, now  for  the  penalty— not  quite  so  agreeable  perhaps, 
but  inevitable,  my  dear  Doctor,  (seizing  Faust,  who  is  dragged  ti 
the  well,  into  which  they  sink  amidst  volumes  of  red  flames.) 

Change  of  music.  The  church,  the  well,  and  all  the  wings  descend 
slowly,' leaving  an  entire  clear  horizon  of  azure  sky,  in  the  midst  oj 
which  the 

Apotheosis  of  Marguerite,  supported  by  Good  Spirits  rises  from 
the  c,  when  sufficiently  ekvated— Tableau  and 

Curtain. 


***  This  Drama  is  the  property  of  Thomas  II.  Lacy. 
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